Comstock

from the town of Culmstock near Exeter, Eng-
land, and settled in Connecticut. Educated in
public schools and at the University of Michigan
(Ph.B., 1877), young Comstock became inter-
ested in astronomy and was trained under James
Craig Watson [g.e/.]. He followed his chief from
Ann Arbor to Madison when Watson became
director of the new Washburn Observatory of
the University of Wisconsin in 1879. After Wat-
son's premature death in 1880 Comstock con-
tinued in Madison and became an assistant to
Edward S. Holden [q.v.~\. In his spare hours he
studied law at the University of Wisconsin law
school (LL.B., 1883) and was admitted to the
bar, but he never practised. For two years, 1885-
87, he was professor of mathematics and astron-
omy in Ohio State University, but in the latter
year he resigned to become associate director of
the Washburn Observatory. Two years later he
became director of the observatory, a post which
he held until his retirement in 1922.

Most of his scientific work was in the domain
of the so-called astronomy of precision. He com-
bined in unusual degree the qualities of experi-
menter, observer, and theorizer. Working with
a telescope of only moderate size, he made ob-
servations that were recognized as being equal in
quality to those made with much larger instru-
ments. One of his first researches dealt with
the aberration of light, the apparent shift of a
star's position caused by the combination of the
earth's orbital motion with the finite velocity of
light. The results were obtained with an ingen-
ious instrumental arrangement making it possible
to observe simultaneously two stars far apart in
the sky (Pnl'lic'iti<.i,is of the JJfis]J*urn. Observer
tory, vol. IX, 1896). He also studied the law of
refraction of light in the earth's atmosphere, and
his formula for the amount of this refraction at
different altitudes above the horizon is still the
simplest one for the degree of accuracy attained.
For more than thirty years he studied systemati-
cally the motions of double stars, making many
observations and investigating their orbits to es-
tablish the generality of the law of gravitation.
This work led naturally to what was probably
Comstock's most important scientific achieve-
ment, the demonstration that many stars are ap-
parently faint because they are intrinsically of
low luminosity and not because they are far away.
In a given volume of space there are more small
and intrinsically faint stars than had been previ-
ously supposed (Ibid., vol. XIV, pt. I, 1922).

Comstock also had a distinguished career as a
teacher and administrator. His early experience
as a surveyor during college summers led to the
development of a course in practical astronomy
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for engineers, and his published work on this
subject, A Text-Book of Field Asfr.'.uwy for
Engineers (1902), was a model for such courses
in other institutions. He was the organizer and
first dean of the graduate school of the Univer-
sity of Wisconsin, a position he held for fifteen
years. The recipient of many of the scientific
honors of his day, he was one of the ten astron-
omers of the National Academy of Sciences on
his election in 1899. He helped organize the
American Astronomical Society, was its first sec-
retary for ten years, and later its president. On
June 12, iSc;, he was married to Esther Cecile
Everett of Madison, and had one daughter, Mary.
After his retirement he and his wife lived at her
home in Beloit, Wis. He died of a heart attack,
following an operation, in his eightieth year,
having maintained his physical and mental vigor
until the end.

[See article by S. D. Townley in Astronomical Soc.
of the Pacific, Pubs., Aug. 1934 ; also the memoir of
Comstock, with complete list of his scientific xvritings,
by Joel Stebbms in Nat. Acad. Sci. Biog. Memoirs, vol.
XX (1939). Other sources include Who's Who in
America, 1934-35 ; Popular Astronomy, Jan. 1935, and
the Capital Times (Madison), May n, 1934.]
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COMSTOCK, JOHN HENRY (Feb. 24,
i849-Mar. 20, 1931), entomologist, was born on
a farm near Janesville, Wis. He was descended
from William Comstock, who had settled in
Wethersfield, Conn., before 1641 and later moved
to New London. In John Henry's infancy his
father, Ebenezer Comstock, joined a party seek-
ing gold in California. Cholera overtook the
group and the body of the father was left in an
unmarked grave somewhere in the valley of the
Platte. The young widow, Susan Allen Com-
stock, said to be of the notable family of Ethan
Allen of Vermont, returned with her son to New
York State. Here the boy was placed for a time
in an orphan asylum, his mother being very ill,
but later, by chance, he became a member of the
family of Capt. Lewis Turner, a retired sailor
who lived near Oswego. The boy was allowed
three months' schooling each year and made the
most of it. At the age of sixteen he too became
a sailor on the Great Lakes during the season of
navigation in order to earn money to enable him
to prepare for college at nearby academies. He
had become interested in botany and during his
sailing seasons had collected along the shores of
the lakes. Iti searching for a book that would
give him information concerning lichens, mosses,
and related plants, he came across that classic
of entomology, T. W. Harris's work on insects
injurious to vegetation. At once he became in-
tensely interested in insect life and determined
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